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PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ITALY 



EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 



Paul's life was full of adventure. His list in II Cor. 11:23 ff. is 
a remarkable one, but it is far from complete, for Paul subsequently 
encountered many a peril by sea and land. His best-known adven- 
tures, his experience with the mob in the temple, his rescue by the 
Romans, his removal to Caesarea, his great voyage, and his ship- 
wreck belong to his later career. It is perhaps as the greatest and 
most significant of his adventures, or at least of those in which Luke 
shared, that Luke relates in such detail the voyage to Italy. So 
full is his description that this is, with all of us, by pre-eminence the 
voyage of Paul, notwithstanding his numerous other voyages and his 
various shipwrecks. 

Luke and Aristarchus are Paul's companions as he embarks at 
Caesarea, a prisoner in the charge of the humane centurion Julius 
and his squad of soldiers. How Paul's friends came to be allowed 
to accompany him is a difficult question. Roman usage positively 
forbade a prisoner's friends to accompany him on such transfers. 
Sir William Ramsay has pointed out that it must have been as Paul's 
servants that these men went with him. 1 The ship of Adramyttium 
was an Asiatic coaster. Her first stop was at Sidon, where Julius 
permitted Paul to land and visit his Christian friends. The contrary 
winds which now forced the ship to take the lee of Cyprus were doubt- 
less from the west, and the ship's course was to the north of the island. 
Hugging the coast and taking such advantage as she could of the land 
breeze, the coaster proceeded to Myra in Lycia, an important port. 
Here Julius found an Alexandrian grain ship bound for Italy, to which 
he transferred his company. 

When Ignatius of Antioch was taken half a century later under a 
Roman guard from Antioch to Rome, his conductors brought him by 

1 Ramsay, in his St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, has thrown much 
light upon this and other points in Paul's voyage. 
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a different route. They seem to have made the journey mainly by 
land, and in late summer, for they were in Smyrna by August 24 
(Ign., Romans 10:3). They hurried Ignatius on to Troas and 
Philippi, perhaps because navigation would soon be growing danger- 
ous. From Philippi they proceeded doubtless by the Egnatian Way 
through Thessalonica to Dyrrhachium, taking ship thence, say the 
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Acts of Martyrdom, around the foot of Italy to Portus. It is not 
improbable that Paul's conductors had intended to remain on the 
coaster until she reached Troas, and thence take ship across to Neapolis 
where they would strike the Egnatian Way. This would take them 
across the peninsula, and bring them to Dyrrhachium, less than a 
hundred miles from Brundisium and the Appian Way. Cicero 
going into exile more than a hundred years before PauPs voyage, 
had covered this same route in the opposite direction, crossing from 
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Brundisium to Dyrrhachium in 58 b. c, and proceeding by the Egna- 
tian Way to Thessalonica, where he remained for some months. 
The unexpected presence of an Alexandrian grain ship in the port of 
Myra, to reach which she must have been blown far out of her course, 
naturally promised an easier and speedier passage to Rome, how- 
ever. Its presence there, as Ramsay has pointed out, recalls a spirited 
passage in Lucian, written perhaps a century later. 

Lucian was a Syrian of Samosata, a town lying northeast of Antioch. 
He was born about 125 a. d., and developed the satirical dialogue 
with remarkable success. English literature from Shakspere and 
Swift to Bangs has known his influence. His dialogue entitled The 
Ship presents perhaps the best account of an ancient ship, certainly 
of an Alexandrian grain ship, which has come down to us from 
antiquity. Let Lucian describe for us such a vessel as Paul now 
embarks in. It is lying in the harbor of the Piraeus whither his 
characters go from Athens to inspect it. 

Samippus. I say, though, what a size" that ship was ! 180 feet long, the man 
said, and something over a quarter of that in width; and from deck to keel, the 
maximum depth, through the hold, 44 feet. And then the height of the mast 
with its huge yard; and what a forestay it takes to hold it! And the lofty stern 
with its gradual curve, and its gilded beak, balanced at the other end by the long 
rising sweep of the prow, and the figures of her name-goddess, Isis, on either side. 
As to the other ornamental details, the paintings and the scarlet topsail, I was 
more struck by the anchors, and the capstans and windlasses, and the stern 
cabins. The crew was like a small army. And they were saying she carried as 
much corn as would feed every soul in Attica for a year. And all depends for its 
safety on one little old atomy of a man, who controls that great rudder with a 
mere broomstick of a tiller! He was pointed out to me; Heron was his name, I 
think; a woolly-pated fellow, half-bald. 

Timolaus. He is a wonderful hand at it, so the crew say; a very Proteus in 
sea-cunning. Did they tell you how he brought them here, and all their adven- 
tures ? how they were saved by a star ? 

Lycinus. No; you can tell us about that now. 

Timolaus. I had it from the master, a nice intelligent fellow to talk to. They 
set sail with a moderate wind from Pharus, and sighted Acamas on the seventh 
day. Then a west wind got up, and they were carried as far east as Sidon. On 
their way thence they came in for a heavy gale, and the tenth day brought them 
through the Straits to the Chelidon Isles; and there they very nearly went to the 
bottom. I have sailed past the Chelidons myself, and I know the sort of seas you 
get there, especially if the wind is southwest by south; it is just there, of course, 
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that the division takes place between the Lycian and Pamphylian waters; and 
the surge caused by the numerous currents gets broken at the headland, whose 
rocks have been sharpened by the action of the water till they are like razors; 
the result is a stupendous crash of waters, the waves often rising to the very top 
of the crags. This was the kind of thing they found themselves in for, according 
to the master — and on a pitch dark night! However, the gods were moved by 
their distress, and showed them a fire that enabled them to identify the Lycian 
coast; and a bright star — either Castor or Pollux — appeared at the masthead, 
and guided the ship into the open sea on their left; just in time, for she was making 
straight for the cliff. Having once lost their proper course, they sailed on through 
the Aegean, bearing up against the Etesian winds, until they came to anchor in 
Piraeus yesterday, being the seventieth day of the voyage; you see how far they 
have been carried out of their way; whereas if they had taken Crete on their right, 
they would have doubled Malea, and been at Rome by this time. 2 

Practically all of the first stage of Paul's voyage (Sidon to Myra) 
and a little of the second were thus covered by Lucian's grain ship; 
and his account clearly shows to what length a Mediterranean voyage 
might be prolonged by adverse winds. 

Much interesting material relating to ancient ships has been col- 
lected by Cecil Torr in his work, Ancient Ships. The larger merchant 
ships are said to have carried 250 tons of cargo, and would thus register 
about 150 tons. Warships differed much from merchant ships in 
their lines. A warship's length was about seven times its beam, a 
merchant ship's four times. Hence the warships were "long sHps," 
the merchant ships "round ships." Great ships were not unknown 
in early imperial times however. Caligula had a vessel built to bring 
the Vatican obelisk from Egypt to Rome about 40 a. d. Pliny con- 
sidered this the most wonderful vessel ever seen on the seas. The 
obelisk weighed with its pedestal 496 tons. Pliny says the ship took 
800 tons of lentils as ballast, but even if the ship carried only the obe- 
lisk, it was an extraordinary performance for ancient times. Fifty 
years earlier a great ship had brought the Flaminian obelisk to Rome, 
and later Constantine brought to Rome the great Lateran obelisk, 
which by itself weighs more than 440 tons. Justinian's ships (533 
a. d.) carried from 120 to 200 tons each, which may be taken as normal 
for merchant ships of the early Christian centuries. 

To Myra the Alexandrian grain ship may have come direct from 
Alexandria. As she proceeded thence, the west winds usual in August 

2 Fowler's translation, Vol. IV, pp. 35, 36. 
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were against her westward course, and so she made her way slowly 
along, hugging the Lycian and Carian coast. At Cnidus this shelter 
failed, and they became exposed to the northerly winds of the 
Aegean, and so they ran behind Crete, and coasted as far as Fair 
Havens, still so called, which lies about midway of the island's south- 
ern side. It was already October, for the Fast had gone by, and 
navigation, for a first-century vessel, was becoming dangerous. Ram- 
say fixes this dangerous time preceding the actual close of navigation, 
between September 14 and November 11. 

As illustrative of the tempestuousness of those waters in winter, 
Professor Gregory quotes a news item from Cyprus which appeared 
in the Cairo Xpovos, December 29, 1905 (January 11, 1906): 

Bad weather has prevailed at sea, and the steamers which this week reached 
the havens of Cyprus were obliged to proceed without taking on or putting off 
cargo 

As Professor Gregory remarks, "If that happens in the case of 
steamers, how much more with the sailing vessels of antiquity!" 3 

It was indeed so late that Paul, an experienced traveler in those 
waters, warned the men in charge that to proceed would be ruinous, 
attended with loss of the cargo and peril to the lives of all. A council 
was held to consider the situation. Whether present at this or not, 
Paul at least had a voice in it, through his friend the centurion. The 
question was whether to winter at Fair Havens, or to proceed and 
try to reach a better harbor, Phoenix by name, farther west, beyond 
Cape Matala. Paul's influence was not sufficient to prevent this 
latter course. The captain and the sailing master, probably influenced 
by the inconvenience of their present location, urged proceeding, and 
the centurion, with whom the decision, at least on this point of their 
place of wintering, would seem to have rested, gave way to them. 
They set out accordingly for Phoenix, hardly fifty miles away. 

Much labor and ingenuity have been bestowed upon the identifica- 
tion of this Phoenix, which Paul and Luke did not reach on this 
occasion, and probably never saw. Luke's description probably 
represents the account of the place given him by the officers and sailors 
on the ship. Phoenix is supposed to be Loutro, "the only secure 

3 C. R. Gregory, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 677. 
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harbor in all winds on the south coast of Crete." But its harbor 
faces east, and Luke describes the haven of Phoenix as " looking down 
the southwest wind and down the northwest wind," or more freely 
"looking northeast and southeast." If this be a justifiable meaning 
for the expression "looking down" (fiXeirovTa /card), the identification 
of Phoenix with Loutro is lightened of its most serious difficulties. 
A further difficulty relates to the meaning of Xn|r ? usually rendered 
the southwest wind. This is certainly its meaning in Aristotle and 
Greek literature in general. Thus on the Tower of the Winds at 
Athens, the name and figure of An/r occupy the southwest face. In 
Gellius and Pliny, and on an ancient vane-base in the Vatican, Xty 
means west-southwest. In the Septuagint it usually means south, 
having this sense forty-three times, out of forty-six occurrences. In 
the other three instances it means west. In the Greek papyri from 
Egypt it invariably means west; indeed, it is the common word for 
west. Thus it means variously with different times, places, and 
writers: South (Septuagint); southwest (Aristotle, Tower of the 
Winds, etc.); west-southwest (Pliny, Gellius, the Vatican vane-base), 
and west (contemporary papyri from Egypt) . While a choice between 
these meanings is certainly difficult, the testimony of the first- and 
second-century writers, and still more clearly the testimony of the 
Greek papyri, shows that Xty was more and more losing its southern 
force and taking on a western sense. If we may render it the west 
wind, and accept the sense "down the west wind" for the expression 
fcara \i/3a, the last difficulty with identifying Phoenix with Loutro 
seems to disappear. 

The travelers had hardly rounded Cape Matala for the short run 
to Phoenix when the favorable south wind changed to the north, 
blowing fiercely dow T n from the lofty Cretan mountains (7,000 feet) 
and driving the vessel off the coast and out to sea. Luke's name for 
this wind, Euraquilo, is unknown apart from this passage, and pre- 
sents a curious combination of Greek and Latin elements. Eurus is 
the Greek east wind, and Aquilo is the Latin east -northeast wind. 
Such words, e. g., Euroauster, occur in later Latin, but not even in 
the Latin of this time. It was thus a sudden northeaster that struck 
the ship as it rounded Cape Matala, and drove it off the Cretan coast 
and out to sea. 
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Merchant ships carried two, or even four, small boats, or dinghies, 
and one of these was towing behind, on this supposedly short run. 
Luke records getting it aboard, which was effected only when the 
island of Cauda had given them temporary shelter. That they did 
not land there was doubtless due to the absence of a harbor. Prob- 
ably too their case had not begun to seem serious. Ramsay identifies 
this island with the modern Gozzo, twenty-three miles from Malea. 
The undergirding of the ship was resorted to in the same brief 
respite. Just what it was is a vexed point. Ramsay thinks ropes 
were passed underneath the bottom; Torr holds that the ropes were 
passed longitudinally about the ship, as was done on warships, which 
regularly used 400-foot cables for this purpose. 

Of course an ancient ship could not sail into the wind. When the 
wind failed or was contrary, she could only fall back on oars, if she 
had them. If PauPs vessel carried 276 persons, she must, it would 
seem, have been provided with oars. On any other basis it is difficult 
to account for such a number, which, on the other hand, was not 
unusual for a ship with banks of oars. But the text is in doubt at this 
point; Vaticanus and the Sahidic read seventy-six; Alexandrinus, 
seventy-five; Epiphanius seventy; while Sinaiticus, the Ephrem 
palimpsest, and most others read two hundred and seventy-six. 
There is no impossibility certainly about the larger number, but the 
entire silence of Luke about oars or rowers makes the smaller number 
more probable, and the textual evidence for it, though small, is 
distinguished. Lucian speaks of the crew of the "Isis" as "a small 
army," and says nothing about oars. 

The storm continuing with violence, and the sky being overcast, 
the navigators soon lost all clue to their whereabouts. They only 
knew that the east-northeaster was driving them straight for the 
perilous African banks called the Syrtes. Indeed, had they missed 
Malta, they must have been driven upon the Syrtis Minor. To 
retard the ship as much as possible and also to enable them to divert 
her course from the Syrtis, the sailors at once shortened sail, leaving 
only enough to enable them to control the ship in some degree. So 
for fourteen days the vessel, well-nigh helpless, was driven slowly 
westward. Just what is meant by the tackling or furniture (vs. 14) 
is not clear. Certainly the rigging did not wholly go by the board, 
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for they were able on the fourteenth day, when attempting a landing, 
to hoist up the foresail to the wind (vs. 40). 

More than one consideration doubtless influenced Luke to relate 
this voyage with such particularity. It was of course a notable adven- 
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ture. More important for Luke, it was one in which Paul's masterful 
qualities came out conspicuously. At many points the story exhibits 
the respectful and considerate treatment given Paul by the centurion 
Julius, the representative of Rome. And finally the good providence 
which watched over Paul and brought him, through one peril after 
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another, in safety to Rome and to his crowning labors there, must have 
been in Luke's mind as he wrote of the storm, the wreck, the sailors' 
attempt at desertion, the soldiers' proposition to kill Paul, the peiilous 
passage to land, and then the viper's bite before the fire. With all 
this the whole wonderful narrative is thus all and more than Holtz- 
mann calls it — one of our most instructive documents for the knowl- 
edge of ancient seamanship. 
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